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by Lt. Col. John Elting 


The United States Army's recent adoption of a green 
uniform has been criticized as a complete break with 
our traditions in military tailoring. Actually, green 
clothing has made its appearance several times in the 
Army, and there were two green-uniformed regiments 
in the Federal service as late as the Civil War. These 
were the First and Second Regiments of United States 
Sharpshooters, celebrated units in their time though 
almost completely forgotten today. In fact, one may 
doubt that the gentlemen responsible for the new 
green “creation” ever heard of them. 

These regiments were the mental offspring of Hiram 
Berdan of New York, a “mechanical engineer” and in- 
ventor whose pet hobby was rifle marksmanship. At 
the beginning of the war Berdan proposed an organi- 
zation of the best marksmen in the North, armed with 
the most reliable rifle then made, to be employed as 
sharpshooters and skirmishers. The Secretary of War 
accepted this idea, commissioning Berdan a colonel of 
Volunteers, and authorizing him to set up his own 
specifications as to personnel, weapons, uniform and 
equipment. 

Circulars thereupon were issued by the adjutants 
general of the loyal states, calling for the formation of 
companies of sharpshooters; no men were to be en- 
listed who could not put ten bullets in succession within 
a ten-inch ring at 200 yards. The response was greater 
than expected, and two regiments had to be formed. 
The First had the regulation ten companies: four from 
New York; three from Michigan; one each from Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, and Wisconsin. Company “A” 
was made up of Swiss and Germans under Captain 
Casper Trepp, who had been trained in the Swiss army 
and had seen service in Europe. He later became major 
and then lieutenant-colonel of the regiment, was known 
as a harsh disciplinarian, but was liked and respected. 


His company had the lowest sick rate in the regiment, 
perhaps because he forbade his men to fry their rations. 

The Second Regiment never had more than eight 
companies—two each from New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont; one each from Minnesota, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Maine. Two Massachusetts companies, ap- 
parently intended for this regiment, were sent out as 
the independent “Andrew Sharpshooters.” 

The Sharpshooters’ training seems to have been prac- 
tical and rough, teaching them never to expose them- 
selves recklessly, to take all possible cover, and to waste 
no ammunition for the sake of shooting. They were 
given plenty of practice marching; their authorized rec- 
reations were foot racing, jumping, wrestling, and_target 
practice. All orders were given by bugle calls, in imita- 
tion of European light troops. 

The two regiments usually were designated as a 
brigade, but seldom could be employed as such, being 
constantly scattered as detached companies and sniping 
details, much to Berdan’'s disappointment. This work 
was demanding, as it involved constant contact with the 
enemy, and losses were therefore continual. However, 
the usual trickle of recruits were all volunteers and were 
soon absorbed as good soldiers. The two regiments were 
originally assigned to the III Corps and transferred to the 
il Corps during the consolidation of 1864. 

The Sharpshooters’ first action was a two-company 
skirmish at Lewinsville, Virginia, 27 September 1861, 
against enemy foragers. From then on they claimed 
participation in sixty-five actions and battles, especially 
distinguishing themselves at South Mountain, Chan- 
cellorsville, and Gettysburg. 

The First Regiment was mustered out beginning 
August 18¢% Its last three companies, plus the re- 
cruits and re-enlisted veterans from the other com- 
panies, formed a consolidated battalion until the last 
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Contemporary woodcut from Harper's Weekly, Oct. 5, 1861. The sack coats are shown here with outside pockets, covered with 
flaps, and might indicate that this was the style issued the United States Sharpshooters. 








of December, when most of the men not mustered out 
were transferred to the Second Regiment. Only the 
Michigan men went otherwise; they were transferred 
direct to the Fifth Michigan. The Second Regiment, 
in turn, mustered out in February 1865. Its men whose 
enlistments were not yet up went, in companies or as 
individuals, to regiments of their respective states. 


Captain C. A. Stevens, the Sharpshooters’ historian, 
described their uniforms as being: 


of fine material, consisting of a dark green coat and 
cap with black plume, light blue trowsers (after- 
ward exchanged for green ones) and leather leggins, 
presenting a striking contrast to the regular blve of 
the infantry. The knapsack was of hair-covered calf- 
skin, with cooking kit attached, considered the best 
in use, as it was the handsomest, most durable and 
complete. By our dress we were known far and 
wide, and the appellation of “Green Coats” was soon 
acquired. When fully uniformed and equipped, the 
Sharpshooters made a very handsoiiic appearance, 
more so upon the whole than many otiers. 


We wore for a time, principally on outpost duty 
or in bad weather, what were called ‘“Havelocks’, a 
grey, round hat with wide, black visor, good enough 
around Washington far within the lines, bur after 
our first appearance before the enemy the following 
spring, they were discarded as endangering a fire from 
the rear. Certain grey felt, seamless overcoats were 
likewise abandoned, although they were good rain 
shedders, only they became when wet stiff as a 
board.! 

Of the 17th September 1863 he wrote: 


. a large amount of green clothing, with overcoats 
(which were the regulation blue) and blankets for- 
merly turned in, were received and distributed.? 


Captain (later lieutenant-colonel) Ripley of the First 
Regiment confirms the throwing away of “grey overcoats 
and Havelock hats” early in the Peninsula Campaign. 
He records that: 


coats, blouses, pants, and caps of green cloth, and 
leather leggins buckling high as the knee, were worn 
by officers and men alike. The knapsacks of the men 
were of a style then in use by the army of Prussia; 
they were of leather tanned with the hair on, and, 
although heavier than the regulation knapsack, fitted 
the back well, were roomy, and highly appreciated by 
the men. Each had strapped to its outside a small 
cooking kit, which was found compact and useful. 


The plume soon disappeared, and the leggins followed, 
as the Union Army got down to serious business. Prob- 
ably neither survived through 1862; the Gettysburg 
monuments show the regimental uniforms devoid of 
all such frills. Apparently the Sharpshooter clothing was 
of the standard Quartermaster pattern if not color. 


| Captain C. A. Stevens, Berdan’s United States Sharpshooters 
in the Army of the Potomac, 1861-1865, Saint Paul, Minne- 
sota, 1892. p. 5. 

2 Ihid., 354 

3W.Y.W. Ripley, A History of Company F, First United States 
Sharpshooters, Rutland, Vt., 1883. 
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The insignia of the Sharpshooters remains something 
of a puzzle, since none of the available photographs show 
it clearly. A sketch of Colonel Berdan shows him in a 
fatigue cap bearing the “U. S.” within a wreath pre- 
scribed for general and staff officers, although he wears 
a colonel’s uniform. This insignia may have resulted 
from his assignment as brigade commander of the two 
Sharpshooter regiments. There is one reference in 


























Sergeant James W. Staples, 1st U.S.S.S., in the early uniform. 
He wears a seamless gray felt overcoat, cap with black ostrich 
feather, and Prussian knapsack, and carries a Colt rifle. 
Sketched from an indistinct photograph in Stevens’ “Sharp- 
shooters”, page 133. 
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A detail from a woodcut, reproduced in Frank Leslie's “American Soldier in the Civil War’ and entitled “Trial of Skill of 
Berdan’s Riflemen before General McClellan and Staff at Washington”. It would appear from this that the green coats of the 
Sharpshooters were similar to the regulation dress or frock coat in general issue, but without braid. 


Stevens’ text to a “U. S. S. S.” cap badge,* and an exami- 
natioa of his photograph of Colonel Post seems, on 
magnification, to provide an example. None of Stevens’ 
illustrations of enlisted men shows a metallic badge of 
any sort, though he mentions that the Sharpshooters had 
adopted the diamond patch of the III Corps, in either 
red or white, depending on their divisional assignments. 

The original recruits were told to bring their own 
target rifles, if they wished, with the promise that the 
government would pay sixty dollars for every suitable 
weapon (a promise, says Ripley, that was never kept) .° 
Meanwhile, Colonel Berdan carried out an exhaustive 
series of tests and settled on the breech-loading Sharps 
repeating rifle as the best possible weapon. His requisi- 
tion, however, hit head-on with Ordnance’s determina- 
tion to arm all possible troops with muzzle-loading 
Springfield rifle muskets, firing the well known “minie” 
ball. Old General Scott supported this attitude, saying 


4 Stevens, p. 22. The “U.S.S.S.”" was altered, in typical American 
soldier humor, to “Unfortunate Soldiers Sadly Sold,”’ or “Uncle 
Sam's Sorry Soldiers.” 

5 For further information on the arms of the Sharpshooters see 
Winston O. Smith, The Sharps Rifle, N. Y., 1943, especially 
pp. 17-19; Major L. L. Woodman, “Hiram Berdan: Chief of 
the Siiarpshooters,” in The American Rifleman, March, 1951. 


that “breech-loaders would spoil Berdan’s command.” 
According to tradition, President Lincoln had to inter- 
vene over the loud objections of the Assistant Secretary 
of War to get Colonel Berdan his desired weapons. 

Meanwhile, only two companies (“C” and “E,” First 
Regiment) were completely equipped with target rifles, 
and the first skirmishes showed these to be unsuitable 
for combat. They were massive weapons, weighing from 
fifteen to thirty-four pounds, some of them double-bar- 
relled and most mounting temperamental telescopic 
sights. These, dubbed “the heavies,” were soon rele- 
gated to the baggage wagons, a few being issued to spe- 
cially picked shots in static situations where they could 
be fired from fixed rests. Two of them were even reduced 
to the indignity of camouflaging an illegal pack mule 
which carried company “extras.” 

Since the Sharps rifles, even when their issue was 
approved, could not be supplied immediately, Colt’s 
five-shot, revolving rifles were issued in their place. 
These proved to be reasonably accurate weapons, though 
there was gas and flash leakage, and some danger of 
multiple discharge, a hazard to the rifleman’s extended 
arm. 

The long-awaited Sharps rifles were finally delivered 





in May and June of 1862, and gave great satisfaction as 
“a perfectly safe and reliable arm, combining accuracy 
with rapidity, just what a skirmish line needed for effec- 
tive work.” They were open-sighted, shot a .52 caliber 
conical ball, using linen or “skin” cartridges. Though 
these rifles were equipped for using primers, the men 
thought these less reliable than the issue, or “hat,” per- 
cussion caps. As breech-loaders they had the great ad- 
vantage of being able to be fired and loaded from a prone 
position. The preferred bayonet was the “angular” type, 
as being “less cumbersome and more to the point,” than 
the showy sword bayonet. 

In passing, some comment should be made on the 
erroneous but tenacious story that the word “Sharp- 
shooter” derives from the use of the Sharps rifle. The 
“scharfschiitze” existed in Germany and the “sharp- 
shooter” in America decades before the Sharps was in- 
vented; indeed, even before its inventor had been born. 

Each man normally carried the usual forty rounds of 
ammunition in his cartridge box, with twenty more in 
his knapsack. This issue might be increased to 100 
rounds if action were expected shortly, since the Sharps 
could fire ten rounds a minute in emergencies. 

During the twenty-minute fire fight along Pitzer’s Run, 
early on the second day of Gettysburg, the four com- 
panies of Sharpshooters engaged expended an average 
of ninety-five rounds per man. Because of this fire- 
power, the Confederate General Wilcox is supposed to 
have reported the force opposing him there (actually 
100 Sharpshooters and 200 men of the 3d Maine In- 
fantry armed with muskets) as two regiments. 

These regiments naturally had their share of “char- 
acters,” including one unnamed field grade officer who 
was repeatedly disciplined for wearing white trousers 
on parade, especially when some of his lady friends were 
present. There was “California Joe,” a mild-mannered 
dead shot who bought himself the first Sharps in the 
regiment and was much lionized by the illustrated 
weeklies. Lorenzo Barber, the “Fighting Parson” of the 
Second Regiment was also one of its best marksmen; 
his services were always well attended. 

The storied exploits of the Sharpshooters were equally 
extraordinary; possibly some were even true. One man 
claimed to have shot down a Rebel balloon made from 
an “A” tent. Another claimed to have exploded a Con- 
federate cannon in Yorktown fortifications by knock- 
ing sand from the embrasure into its muzzle by a 
series of shots. 

These two regiments were, in a sense, modern in- 
fantry. Their morale seems to have been generally ex- 
cellent. Very few ever became prisoners of war. Though 
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their employment was not fully understood, and the 
cloud-producing qualities of their black-powder car- 
tridges cut down the accuracy of their fire, they still 
could boast that they killed more Confederates than any 
other two regiments in the Union Army. 














Private John W. Kenny, 1st U.S.S.S., posed informally in the 
green frock coat. Sketched from a photograph in Stevens’ 
"Sharpshooters”, page 449. Although he has apparently turned 
the standing collar down, the coat conforms to those illustrated 
on the opposite page. In the Company collection there is a green 
coat with U.S. “Rifle” buttons that appear similar to these with 
the exception of unfortunate alterations for use as costume. 
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CAMP WASHINGTON, TRENTON, N. J., 1839 


Edited by Colonel Martin L. Crimmins, U.S.A., Ret. 


The following article was written by a reporter for the 
New York American and was published in that paper 
on 19 September 1839. It was reprinted in the Army 
and Navy Chronicle on the 26th of September follow- 
ing. It is a fine bit of contemporary reporting and 
deals with an unusual episode in the life of our early 
Regular Army—the creation of a camp of instruction 
for all arms. 

Camp Washington was established by Secretary of 
War Joel R. Poinsett under General Order No. 28, 
20 May 1839. It lasted through September of that 
year, and proved to be highly beneficial. The article 
is reprinted here without change. 

Camp Washington At Trenton—We take blame to 
ourselves that we have not before this time said some- 
thing to our readers of this camp, which has now 
been established at Trenton for some months, and 
which, in this happy region, where neither wars nor 
rumors of wars disturb its repose, presents the scene 
so rare of the soldier's life in the field. 

Hearing some week or two ago that there was to 
be a review of the troops, we put ourselves into the 
mail train that leaves the foot of Liberty street, at a 
quarter before five o'clock, and after a rapid whirl 
of between three and four hours, were dropped in 
Trenton, which, because of the next day’s parade, and 
that the Supreme Court of the State was also then to 
convene, was bustling with new arrivals. 

The morning's sun rose bright, and having some 
reminiscences of camp life, we resolved to commence 
our military day with seeing the new guard turned off, 
and the old one relieved. Accordingly, by eight o'clock 
we were on the way to the field. The camp is formed 
on the Trenton race course, distant about a mile from 
the centre of the town, and having the Delaware, 
distant about a mile, on one side, and the Assanpink on 
the other. The tents are pitched on the border of a 
fine grove of young trees, which afford both shade and 
shelter, and, as viewed from the old Quaker road, by 
which the encampment is approached, it presents a 
very striking spectacle, the white tents brought out 
and finely relieved by a back ground and over-arching 
canopy of green. 

The strains of the band announced, as we reached 
the ground, that the guard was formed; and we soon 
saw the drum-major, with his flourishing staff—a fine 
looking fellow, but less ornamented and bedizzened than 


his prototype in European services—marching at the 
head of his forces along the line of the new guard, 
which was soon after presented to the officer of the 
day, and after saluting, marched to its quarters. An 
interval of some two hours was to intervene before the 
troops were to parade for review, and this was dili- 
gently and agreeably employed in wandering about the 
camp, renewing old acquaintances—for the 4th artillery, 
which constitutes the main force of the encampment, 
has, ever since the Black Hawk war, been in constant. 
active and distant service—and admiring the remarkable 
order and cleanliness of this linen city of the woods 

We will endeavor to convey to our uninitiated read- 
ers some notion of the manner in which the camp is 
laid out. 

The soldiers’ tents are pitched facing streets that 
run at right angles with the line of the encampment, 
so that, to the spectator in front, the sides of the tents 
are presented; and those of adjoining companies are, 
of course, back to back. Im each tent there are, we be- 
lieve, seven men. At some distance behind the soldiers’ 
tents, and in a line parallel with the front, are the 
wall tents, as they are called, of the company officers; 
the captain's in rear of the right, the lieutenants in rear 
of the left, of the company. On another parallel line, in 
the rear, are the tents of the field and staff officers, and 
in rear of the centre of the line, that of the Colonel 

Where various arms are together, as at Trenton, they 
are encamped according to an established order of 
precedence. The service of most honor, and which, 
therefore, takes the right on all occasions, when dif- 
ferent troops are assembled, is the light or flying artil- 
lery, then the cavalry, and then the foot artillery—ac- 
cording to the numbers of their regiments—and, lastly, 
the infantry. With these explanations, we ask the 
reader to accompany us in a walk over the camp. 

On the right, attention is first arrested by a fine bat- 
tery of field pieces—six pounders—with all the ap- 
pendages of limbers, caissons, and spare wheels to 
guard against the effect of accident. Behind them are 
encamped the light artillery,| a detachment of about 
70 men, commanded by Captain Ringgold, a cavalier 
and a gentleman, who understands men as well as he 
does guns and horses. Immediately in front of the 


1Company C, 3rd Artillery. See William E. Birkhimer, 
Historical Sketch of the . . . Artillery, Wash., 1884, pp. 58, 59. 
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battery, the horses belonging to the cannon, and to 
the artillerists, are picetted [sic] under a temporary 
covering erected for them. 

On the left of, and in line with, the flying artillery, 
is a detachment of the 2nd regiment of dragoons, 
under Capt. Sumner—some 90 or 100 men—whom the 
example and instruction of their commander have made 
into Centaurs, so much did horse and man, while on 
parade, seem one animal. Their horses are, like those of 
the artillery, placed some distance in front of the tents. 

Next in order come two companies of the 2nd ar- 
tillery—and then the whole 4th artillery—under the 
command of Col. Fanning, with Major Belton and 
Major Erving for his field officers. 

On the left of the line, and at a proper interval, 
was the double tent of the General Commanding, 
Brigadier General Eustis,’ a soldier who is as just as he is 
impartial, and who, neglecting no point of duty himself, 
suffers not neglect in others. With these characteristics, 
and as an officer of approved merit, courage, and service, 
he has the entire confidence of his brother soldiers. 

But the drums are beating, and the glittering cohorts 
are fast assembling. Looking abroad, moreover, on 
the field, we see it covered with a multitude of people 
on foot, on horseback, in vehicles of all descriptions; 
the race stand is filling with ladies, and lo! as Captain 
Ringgold, with his flying artillery, sweeps by at speed, 
the ear is startled with the earthquake rumble of his 
death-dispensing cannon. Soon is he followed at a 
rapid gallop by the dragoons, and anon, in ordered march 
and long array, come up the foot artillery,’ each occupy- 
ing the allotted ground with the precision of veterans. 

The line is formed; but what buzzing and hardly sup- 
pressed murmur of admiration is that which reaches us 
from the assembled multitude? Looking beyond, we see 
advancing the reviewing officer, in full uniform, and 
mounted on a steed which, though not less than 16 
hands high, seemed diminutive beneath its lofty rider. 
Major General Scott was about to take his imposing and 
noble form, and associated therewith the perils he had 
encountered at his country’s call, and the good services 
he had done her, it was not difficult to account for that 
admiring murmur, which only the sense of what was 
due at such a moment to military propriety, was effectual 
in suppressing. 

As the General reached the front, the whole line 
saluted, trumpets sounding, banners waving, and drums 
beating; and yet the line itself steady and immoveable as 
if carved out of stone. After acknowledging the salute, 
and scrutinizing for a brief space the appearance of the 


2 Brevet Brigadier general; his permanent rank was colonel. 





troops, the General, accompanied by his Aide, rode 
down the line, and along the rear to the front again, 
when the whole broke into column, and gave him the 
marching salute, both at ordinary and quick time. This 
was executed with great precision; and when it was 
remembered that, except for the few weeks they have 
been at Trenton, these troops had probably never been 
formed before, and manoeuvred, as a regiment, the ac- 
curacy of their marchings and evolutions proved that 
the time of the encampment had been well and dili- 
gently employed. 

The reviewing being accomplished, the troops per- 
formed a variety of evolutions, the light artillery rushed 
across the field, swung their pieces to the front, un- 
limbered, the men dismounted, the horses ranged to the 
rear, almost of themselves, and the cannon were dis- 
charged, limbered, loaded,’ and off again, almost in a 
time as short as that occupied in reading this paragraph. 

While the eye is following the rapid movements of 
this corps, a Cloud cf cavalry sweeps by in full charge, 
swords projected, bodies inclined forward, and rushing 
over the ground with hot haste, yet with unbroken 
front. As they pass, they uncover the foot artillery, 
performing the evolutions of the line, forming and dis- 
playing column, the square, changing front forward or 
to the rear, and moving, though without music, in 
accurate time and distance. 

In the evening a ball was given by the officers, where 
those who had been merely spectators in the morning, 
the bright eyed and beautiful, became the chief actors, 
and, in their turn, asserted dominion over the plumed 
and mailed warriors who had carried off the palms of 
the morning. 

Upon the whole, we have rarely spent a more agree- 
able day; and it was no little addition to our gratifica- 
tion to hear from every quarter, in the city of Trenton, 
uniform testimony borne to the deportment and char- 
acter of the officers, as well bred, well educated, modest 
and moral men. Such we have long known to be the 
character of our little army; but we were glad to have 
our judgment confirmed by the universal voice of ail 
classes of citizens, among whom this portion of them 
are now sojourning. 

There is, we understand, to be another review next 
week. We will hereafter apprise our readers of the 
precise time; and in this fine autumnal weather, we 
know of no more agreeable visit than that which may 
be made, on such an occasion, to Camp Washington. 
3 Probably a reporter's slip; if the guns were loaded before 
moving off, which was sometimes the practice of light artillery, 


this would have been done before limbering and with extra 
and firm wadding to circumvent dislodgement of the charge. 
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ON HORSES OF THE U. S. ARTILLERY, EARLY 1800'S 


by Colonel Harry C. Larter, Jr. 


In describing the materiel of the American light artil- 
lery of the early 19th century, brief note was made of 
the horses employed to draw the artillery carriages of 
that day.' Four-horse teams were the rule for both gun 
and caisson, and this reliance on four instead of on the 
six-horse teams that the French—and most other Eu- 
ropean armies—considered necessary is highly indica- 
tive of the quantity and quality of horses then available, 
here and in Europe. 

The long and devastating period of the Napoleonic 
wars had already taken a terrific toll of horses, although 
the French had never anticipated complete reliance on 
a four-horse team. Their concept of a proper team 
for light artillery called for comparatively small, agile 
horses (this was a determining factor in fixing on the 
diameter of the Gribeauval limber wheels) to be nor- 
mally used in teams of six, but of sufficient strength 
and size so that four could serve in emergencies. This 
they were frequently called on to do, and often proved 
unequal to the task. The costs of the war years in horse 
flesh eventually made the use of six-horse teams a neces- 
sity because the average size, as well as the quality, of 
the horses had rapidly decreased. Minimum height 
standards were repeatedly reduced until, by 1807, 
Napoleon was accepting thirteen-hand mounts for his 
light cavalry. 

In the British mounted service larger horses had been 
deemed desirable, even for the dragoons. As early as 
1755 the “Standing Orders” for the dragoons stated: 
“His Royal Highness cannot approve of the large footed, 
hairy leg’d Cart Horse that are too commonly bought for 
the Dragoons, by being ill chose; A Dragoon Horse 
should be from fifteen to fifteen two inches, .. .” 2 


That this height standard was not readily maintained is 
evidenced by a manuscript table listing the colors and 
sizes of the horses of the 15th Light Dragoons for 1779: 
“The sizes of the horses are all small, some only 144% 
hands.” It was inevitable that the subsequent fighting 
on the European continent would exact a heavy toll of 
the British horses as well as the French, and that British 
standards of acceptability would be lowered accordingly. 





| Col. Harry C. Larter, Jr., “Materiel of the First American 
Light Artillery, 1808-1809," in MCGH, IV, 53-63. 

2 Journal of the Society for Army Historical Research, XXIII 
(1945), 100. 

3 Ibid., XXII (1944), 216. 


Such was not the case, however, in America in the 
early 1800's. 

In this country the nearly peaceful years following 
the Revolution brought renewed activity and vitality to 
the young but ever increasing business of horse breeding, 
and for size as well as for quality and quantity. No- 
where was this more apparent than in the breeding of 
the Connestoga horses. By the turn of the century, 
sixteen hands was average for the wheelers, only slightly 
less for the swing horses, and slightly less again for the 
leaders. The Connestoga horses were the kings of the 
new roads. 

Not far behind the Connestogas in importance, if not 
in size, were the Coachers. A large pair of wheelers for 
the heavy stage coaches of those days would compare, 
for height and weight, with the swing or lead pair of 
a Connestoga team. They would stand a little over 
fifteen hands, and their own coach leaders would be 
a little shorter and lighter. Similarity between Con- 
nestoga and Coacher ended with height and weight. 
Conformation and action of the Coachers showed a 
strong infusion of trotter blood and but little “drafti- 
ness.” They were selected from the largest, sturdiest, 
and most active of the general purpose harness horses. 
By 1800, fifteen hands was “first rate” height for a single 
mount, but there was frequent mention of sixteen-hand 
hunters. The minimum acceptable for a militia trooper 
was still the fourteen and a half hands required by the 
Militia Act of 1792, but our horse industry and our 
horses were beginning to grow. 

It was this situation that Secretary of War Dearborn 
had in mind when planning his allotment of horses for 
Captain George Peter's Company of the Regiment of 
Light Artillery.4 It was also apparent to Colonel Jona- 
than Williams, who may have influenced Dearborn’s 
thoughts on the subject. Here are Williams’ notes: 
“Four horses would be ample if well chosen, and none 
but the most able should be employed in this service; 
a good horse will cost no more for keeping him than 
an ordinary one, and being well kept, is at least one- 
third more powerful. The stages go with great rapidity, 
and have but four horses, which perform at least twenty 
miles daily throughout the year with as heavy a load 
as a field piece or an ammunition wagon.” 


Initially, and quite naturally, with a wide field to 





4 Larter, op. cit. 
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choose from, serious consideration wouid be given to 
similarity of size, conformation, way of going, and color 
for each pair, and, with the exception of slightly smaller 
leaders, for each team of pairs. This was desirable for 
all types of draft, as ic made for smooth and efficient 
“draw-bar pull.” It would have been sought for as 
much by the military as it was by the civilian. 


The desirability of similarity among the horses is 
obvious, except in the case of color. Similarity in color 
of the horses of a military unit was as advantageous to 
the efficiency of the command as were the more easily 
appreciated uniformities in clothing, equipment, and 
weapons, and for similar basic reasons. Anyone who 
remembers driving or riding behind a “checkerboard” 
team (cross-matched grays and chestnuts) can also re- 
member that this purely ostentatious display did not 
promote harmony of effort within the team. Old horse 
cavalrymen and horse or horse-drawn artillerymen can 
recall that a new horse of a different color, entering the 
corral, the troop column, or the traces of a battery, was 
due for a much longer probationary period of bites and 
kicks than that accorded a “recruit” of the same fa- 
miliar hue as the “veterans.” A black from “B” Bat- 
tery would be given short shrift if he wandered away 
from his own kind and into a group of grazing bays 
from “A.” In earlier times, tying the trumpeter’s gray 
well out on the end of the line not only provided the 
benefits of routine orderliness, but it saved that battle- 
field marker many a nip and drubbing. While the 
“magnificent chestnut chargers” of the Philadelphia 
Light Horse may have been purchased with a view to- 
ward the “fine spectical,” the purely military advantages 
of matched troops and batteries were well understood 
long before Captain Peter's day. 


As early as 1726, General Hawley (then Colonel, 33rd 
Foot) of the British service had this to say in his de- 
lightfully informative “Chaos”:° “Uniformity in troops 
is all the beauty. In a regiment everything should be a 
piece, every thing alike. The Officers’ horses should 
always be the colour of the men’s.® “Tis a greater dis- 
advantage than people can imagine to have them other- 
wise. They would find it if they have at any time the 
Foot to deal with. The horses in the ranks can’t be 
chose too much alike.” And again, in the “Table of 
Colours” of the horses of the 15th Light Dragoons is 
found: one troop “mostly chestnut, with one grey;” 
another “mostly brown;” one “all black, except one 





5 Journal, op. cit., XXVI (1948), 92. 
6 There is ample evidence that this opinion has not met with 
universal agreement in subsequent years. 
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brown;” and two “mostly bay,” one of which had “one 
grey” listed.’ 

No record has been found of the exact type or color 
of the horses that were purchased for Captain Peter. 
Except for the Thoroughbred and the Connestoga, the 
American breeds were in their infancy and not clearly 
established. They would be more properly defined as 
types, some of which would become famous and out- 
standing breeds. By 1804 the Narragansett Pacers, the 
American Trotters, the American Saddlers, the Short 
Horses or Quarter Horses, and the get of that wonder- 
fully sturdy and adaptable, fourteen-hand stud, Justin 
Morgan, were recognizably improving and developing 
individual characteristics. Whoever did the buying for 
Captain Peter in 1808 (a colt or filly foaled in 1804 
would have reached suitable maturity) could have hoped 
to find what he needed in several of the types mentioned 
above. Much would depend on what he was authorized 
to pay, how much time he had to “buy around,” and 
how eager the owners and dealers were to show and sell. 

Williams’ previously quoted notes give the key to 
the type of horses sought for the light artillery. Suitable 
stock would have come from the lightest of the Conne- 
stogas, the sturdiest of the Trotters and Saddlers, the 
heavier Coachers, and the largest of the Short Horses and 
Morgans.® As to color, authoritative works on horses, 
horsebreeds and breeding in America establish bay as 
the predominant color, with brown running a close 
second for all of the above types. In respect to preva- 
lent colors, the chestnuts followed the browns, then the 
blacks, and finally the greys and infrequent roans and 
conjugates.” 

In summation, horses purchased for artillery use in 
America during the early 1800's would stand fifteen 
hands or a little better for the leaders (and swing when 
used ),'° and fifteen two or better for the wheelers. 
They would be sturdy but active, as in good Coachers. 
Particular attention would be paid to the slope of 
shouider, the depth and breadth of chest and lung 
cavity, reasonable “squareness” of the hind quarters, and 
well-boned legs with good knees and deep hocks. Action 
would have to be true and disposition alert. The laws 
of probability indicate that they were bays. 





7 Journal, op. cit., XXIL (1944), 216. The greys were prob- 
ably trumpeters’ horses. 

8 The Hackney breed, predominantly chestnut, had not, by 
1808, reached numerical proportions in America to warrant 
consideration. 

9 Table IX, “Breeds of Horses Recognized by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture,’ 1914, gives a concise presentation of 
breeds and characteristics. Republished in “The Rasp,” 1914, 
Mounted Service School. 


10 Contemporary term was “middle.” 











THE PLATES 


HESSE-CASSEL FIELD ARTILLERY, 1776-1782 


(Plate No. 89) 


In the contingent of Hesse-Cassel troops that came to 
America during the Revolutionary War were three field 
companies of artillery under command of Lt. Col. Hans 
Heinrich von Eitel, contracted for by Great Britain in 
the treaty signed 15 January 1776 with Frederick II, 
Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel. These three companies rep- 
resented the entire Artillery Corps of Hesse-Cassel; in 
fact, twe of the companies had to be newly raised and 
trained in order to fill out the terms of the treaty.'! As 
with the Hessian infantry, effort was made to adjust 
tactics and organization to the British systems and be- 
tween January and March of 1776, while they awaited 
the arrival of transports, the artillerymen drilled with 
their guns in Cassel. 

Each artillery company comprised 5 officers and | 
non-combatant, 14 non-commissioned officers, 3 drum- 
mers, and 129 men.* Their guns appear in the main 
to have been light 4-pounders, although other calibers 
were certainly used later. 

There was only room in the first Hessian division, 
which sailed from Bremen on 17 April 1776, for 242 
men and officers of the Artillery. This detachment 
landed on Staten Island on 15 August and about a 
week later crossed the Narrows to take part in the 
battle of Long Island. This was their first fight; there- 
after some element of the Artillery took part in vir- 
tually every important battle, serving with different 
German corps or with the Royal Artillery. 

The Hessian Artillery uniform somewhat resembled 
the dress of our Continental gunners in that the coats 
were dark blue with red facings. But there were many 
minor differences; the Hessian red was more of a 
crimson, their coats were without collars and their 





1Claus von Bredow, Historische Rang—und Stammliste des 
deutschen Heeres, Berlin, 1905, pp. 616-617. 

2]. G. Rosengarten, The German Allied Troops in the North 
American War of Independence, 1776-1783, Albany, 1893, pp. 
22 ff.; see also Edward J. Lovell, The Hessians .. ., N. Y., 


waistcoats more yellow in shade than those of the 
Americans. As a matter of fact, there was an overall 
similarity between the Artillery of all the armies in the 
Revolution—all wore dark blue coats with red facings, 
yellow metal buttons and black felt hats. This simi- 
larity was more than a coincidence; the relationship 
between Artillerists of different countries was often 
close and sympathetic in those days and there was a 
constant exchange of scientific data and drill manuals 
between the various states. 


In the plate is shown, on the left, the sergeant in 
command of the gun section, his rank indicated by cuff 
trim and sword knot, a cane as his badge of office, and a 
light port fire-stock thrust into the ground to his right. 
The man in the foreground, holding the fuzed shell, 
carries a side arm (as do the others) and a slung musket. 
He is equipped with a large round artillery powder 
flask supported by a wide leather shoulder belt to which 
is attached a gunner's vent pick. The man with his 
back turned holds a small priming flask in his left hand 
and wears a web shoulder harness (bricole) used in 
manhandling the piece. The man on the trail is 
equipped, like the central figure, with an artillery powder 
flask and the figure on the extreme right wears a bricule 
and carries a rammer staff and sponge. 


It is stated in Charles M. Lefferts’ book on Revolu- 
tionary War Uniforms (page 266) that Hessian bom- 
bardiers wore caps with metal fronts. We have no 
evidence that this was true in America; actually the 
Prussian bombardiers had given up their distinctive 
caps about 1750 and even before that had not worn 
them on field service.* 

Herbert Knoetel 
Frederick P. Todd 





3Hans M. Brauer and Herbert Knoetel, “Uniformbogen,” 
Plate 37. 








1884, passim. 
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4th U. S. INFANTRY IN THE SEMINOLE WAR, 1835-1842 


(Plate No. 90) 


The Second Seminole War was a particularly unpleasant 
Indian conflict which dragged on from 1835, when the 
Seminole chief Osceola was arrested and imprisoned, to 
1842, when the last hostile was deported to Oklahoma. 
It was fought throughout the swamps and hammocks of 
Central Florida under conditions the American soldier 
would fortunately not have to face again for a long while. 


Until 1838, the American forces in Florida contained 
both Regulars and State Volunteers, the latter in some 
cases coming from as far away as St. Louis and Phila- 
delphia. Thereafter, when it had disintegrated into a 
series of exhausting and usually futile raids on Indian 
strongholds, the war was carried on by Regular regi- 
ments in the main, the 4th Infantry being one of them. 


The Seminole War began with the treacherous ambush 
and massacre on 28 December 1835 of a small mixed 
command under Major Francis L. Dade, 4th Infantry, 
while on the march from Fort Brooke to Fort King. 
Only three of the 110 men in the detachment managed 
to survive. Dade’s men were dressed in their sky blue 
kersey jackets and trousers, with the officers in frock 
coats. Furthermore, the weather was chilly and the 
men had put on overcoats over their cartridge boxes, so 
remote from their minds was an attack. The difficulty 
they experienced in getting at their cartridges on the 
first fire from the Indians apparently contributed to the 
defeat of the column.! 


An officer of Brisbane's Carolina Regiment describes 
a Regular outfic he saw in May 1836, at the end of 


the first campaign:? 


Here was a company drawn up, which could 
scarcely be distinguished by any uniform, except 
that of dirt, from the common militia; [but] their 
upright heads, and close touching elbows showed 
that they were regulars; their blue suits were be- 
mired out of recollection, and their brightened 
belts were now all tarnished . . . 


In the summer months in Florida, as at all southern 
stations, the Regular infantry wore white cotton jackets 





1 Mark F. Boyd, “The Seminole War: Its Background and 
Onset,” in Florida Historical Quarteriy, XX (1951), 84-105; 
George A. McCall, Letters from the Frontiers . . ., Phila., 
1868, 305. 


2A Lieutenant of the Left Wing, Sketch of the Seminole War 
. . « Charleston, S. C., 1936, 285-86. 


and trousers. It is safe to assume that these were also 
used on campaign. These cotton uniforms are most in- 
adequately described in contemporary dress regulations, 
and virtually no pictures exist to show us what they were 
like. Yet we know from records in the National Ar- 
chives that they were simple garments of natural cotton 
without braid or other decoration. The jackets had 
eleven small buttons. 


Evidence of the informality and raggedness of Army 
clothing on active campaign is brought out by letters 
of Captain McCall, 4th Infantry.’ He carried his seven 
days’ rations in a bag rolled in his blanket and strapped 
across his shoulders, together with an extra flannel shirt 
(the only suitable wear on such tramps) and a pair of 
socks. He also carried his “double gun,” swords being 
worse than useless in fighting in the hammocks. Red 
flannel was the color generally worn at that time, al- 
though the Government issue appears to have been a 
dirty brownish-gray, unbleached flannel of the cheapest 


sort. 


Weapons and equipment of the period present many 
uncertainties to the researcher. Gun slings were of 
russet leather, and wooden canteens were still carried 
on the Quartermaster price lists. The 1834 Ordnance 
Instructions, after describing the new model Artillery 
sword, states that it “will also be used for Infantry until 
further orders.” This condition probably lasted until 
Infantry sergeants received a sword of their own with 
the Model of 1840. Knapsacks were marked with the 
Infantry horn, regimental number and company letter. 


One question is especially hard to answer: Were 
chevrons worn on the white jackets? Such was the 
practice in the British Army of the period but, as yet, 
we cannot say if it had been adopted over here. 


The officer, it will be noted, carries an entirely non- 
regulation arsenal. His flask and pouch set, designed for 
the common rifle, has been adapted for use with a per- 
sonally owned over-and-under rifle and a brace of pistols. 
These last are old models, picked up locally. All this 
irregularity has been borne out by contemporary ac- 


counts. 


H. Charles McBarron, Jr. 





3 McCall, op. cit., 380-98. 
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THE CiTADEL, SOUTH CAROLINA, 1843 


(Plate No. 91) 


Until 1819 the United States Military Academy was 
the only school in the country to require military train- 
ing. In that year Alden Partridge organized at Norwich, 
Vermont, the American Literary, Scientific and Military 
Academy which exists today as Norwich University. 
Other military schools came into being during the years 
that followed, notably the Virginia Military Institute in 
1839. One of the purposes behind the founding of this 
school was to have its cadets take charge of the State 
arsenal at Lexington. 


The example of Virginia spread to other southern 
states and in South Carolina bore fruit with the estab- 
lishment there, three years later, of the Citadel and 
Arsenal Academies, at Charleston and Columbia, respec- 
tively! In March of 1843 these schools began their 
sessions. The original plan looked to the two as sep- 
arate and distinct institutions, but in time the instruction 
at the Arsenal was limited to the first year’s work, after 
which the cadets went to the Citadel for the remaining 
three. Thus they became in effect the same school. In 
1861 this fact was recognized officially by conferring on 
them the collective designation of The South Carolina 
Military Academy. 

In 1843 the Citadel consisted of a single quadrangular 
building, three faculty officers, and 28 cadets. Two of 
the three officers had been trained at West Point, and 
one of them, Captain W. F. Graham, was designated as 
Superintendent. Furthermore, the State of South Caro- 
lina had placed the control of the Citadel in the hands 
of a five-man “Board of Visitors”, and in other ways 
patterned the administration of the institution after the 
older academy on the Hudson. 


Ir was only natural, in view of the above, that the 
cadets of the Citadel should have from the start worn 
a grey uniform closely resembling that worn at West 
Point. It is described in detail in the initial regula- 
tions of the Academy, published in 1843.2 There was 
a dress coatee of grey cloth with three rows of gilt 
“convex Palmetto” buttons and black silk cord button 
holes. With this were worn pants of either grey satti- 
net or white cotton drill, and a dress cap. This last was 
essentially the Regular Army model with a brass palmetto 





| Oliver J. Bond, The Story of the Citadel, Richmond, Va., 
1936, pp. 1-46; John P. Thomas, The History of the South 
Carolina Military Academy, Charleston, S, C., 1893, 1-109. 

2 Regulations of the Citadel Academy at Charleston and Arsenal 
Academy at Columbia, 1843; copy in Citadel library. 





Cadet H. B. D’Oyley, class of 1857. 


tree (the device of the State) instead of the eagle and 
branch insignia of the Regulars. 

For fatigue wear the regulations prescribed a blue cloth 
forage cap, a grey sattinet jacket of plain design, and 
a similar jacket for summer wear made of unbleached 
Russia drill. In addition to these items, cadets were 
authorized to wear vests of grey sattinet, bound with 
black silk lace, or of white. From photographs which 
have been preserved it is clear that the dress coatee— 
worn open to show the vest, white shirt, and black 
bombazine stock—and the forage cap constituted the 
uniform for social occasions. 

The same 1843 regulations also specified the uniform 
of faculty officers. As can be seen, the full dress re- 
sembled that worn by the Regular Army, and it even 
more closely resembled that worn by South Carolina 
militia officers of the period.’ Two features of this 
faculty uniform are probably unique: the forage cap 
was Of black cloth, and insignia of rank on the shoulder 
straps was indicated by embroidered palmetto trees. 


Charles West 
H. Charles McBarron 





3 See MCGH, Ill, 55-56. 


NOTE: Capt. Charles West has volunteered to furnish Com- 
PANY members a mimeographed copy of the complete regula- 
tions for the uniforms shown in the plate upon requests 
addressed personally c/o Time Inc., 9 Rockefeller Center, New 
York 20, N. Y. 
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71st REGIMENT (THE AMERICAN GUARD) N.Y.S.M., 1857-1861 


(Plate No. 92) 


Then came... the little corps of sappers and 
miners of the 7lst, commanded by the Sergeant 
thereof (not by a Captain of engineers, a la 7th 
Regiment); then the crack corps of drummer boys, in 
red; then an effective band, all well in position, dis- 
tance and interval; then came the compact and handy 
column of this popular American Guard, cleanly and 
neat as a new made pin. 


So a military reporter of the day described the 71st 
Regiment on parade in New York City on 5 July 1858. 
Only the year before it had received its full dress uni- 
forms and now it ranked among the top regiments of 
the City. In fact, the 71st had just been awarded the 
“Honor of 1857” by the New York State Militia Asso- 
ciation for “Good Conduct, Drill and Efficiency” in a 
competitive drill at Newburgh.’ 

This uniform which gained the Regiment so much 
credit is shown in the print. It was a relatively plain 
uniform of what was then a modern cut. At a time 
when most of the other New York City regiments wore 
either grey claw hammer coatees or bizarre uniforms 
of the previous generation, the 71st had adopted dark 
blue frock coats with black or gold fittings. The reasons 
behind the selection of this color and style can probably 
be found in the background of the Regiment. 

The 71st Infantry was organized in New York City 
as a separate battalion called the American Rifles on 23 
October 1850 with four rifle companies. It was re- 
organized on 11 May 1852 as the 71st Regiment. Shortly 
thereafter the command gave up its rifles and adopted 
regulation muskets, at the same time changing its name 
to the American Guard. 

It should be remembered that the regiments in Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn in the 1850's faithfully reflected 
the tide of immigration which had flowed to our shores 
during the preceding decades. Of the 19 regiments 
there—of all branches of the service—at least seven were 
predominantly foreign in personnel, while several of 
the others contained sizeable numbers of recent arrivals 
on these shores. Many Americans, in and out of the 
Militia, resented and feared the rapidly growing influence 
and power of these foreign soldiers, just as they resented 
the growing power of foreign-born citizens in local 
politics. This feeling, naturally, was strongest among the 
workmen and mechanics, who faced the loss of their jobs 
to immigrants willing to work for much lower wages. 

For men such as these the so-called Native American 
movement held great appeal, and in the 1850's this 
| State Military Gazette, 10 July 1858. 


2 Ibid., 30 Jan. 1858. 
3 The Army Lineage Book, Il, Infantry, pp. 259-62. 


movement reached its strongest position with the organi- 
zation of the American, or Know-Nothing, Party. After 
1852 the Party gained such strength that it confidently 
expected its candidate for President, Millard Fillmore, 
to carry the country in 1856. 

Meetings had been held in New York as early as 
1849 to discuss plans for raising a regiment composed 
only of native-born Americans. Out of these meetings 
came the four original companies of the 71st, made up 
entirely of active members of the American Party. When, 
on their first parade, they were placed under command 
of a foreign-born officer, the captain of A Company 
resigned his commission in protest. As a regiment it 
gave a grand reception for Fillmore when he returned 
from his post as Ambassador to Great Britain to run 
for the Presidency on the American ticket. And the 
Evening Express referred to the 71st on 5 September 
1856 in these words: “The regiment is still the Ameri- 
can regiment; .. . it is all American, Field, Staff, Com- 
missioned, and the rank and fie." 

It was natural, then, for these men to select a uniform 
of dark blue, which traditionally was our “National 
Color,” in preference to one that suggested a foreign 
allegiance. Being chiefly men of the mechanic class, they 
also avoided the grey shade and the conservative style 
of the uniforms of the 7th and 8th New York. The 
Revolutions of 1948 had swept the claw hammer coatee 
out of European armies as surely as the French Revolu- 
tion had abolished the breeches and the queue. The 
soldiers of the 71st would have wanted a uniform that 
smacked of the new freedom, not of the conservative 
past. So it was, in all probability, that the dark blue 
frock coats of the 71st came into being. It was a good 
selection at any rate, since it was worn by the Regiment 
until the Second World War. 

The 71st New York responded to President Lincoln's 
call at the outbreak of the Civil War and fought at 
First Bull Run; subsequently it saw two other short 
tours of Federal service, plus organizing the 124th New 
York for three years. The Regiment fought in the 
Spanish and the two World Wars, its 2d Battalion being 
decorated for gallantry at Rimling in Germany. Recently 
it was authorized to use officially its old designation, 
“The American Guard.” 

John P. Severin 
Frederick P. Todd 





4 Veterans Assoc., 71st Regt., History of the 71st Regiment, 
N. G.N. Y., 1919, pp. 1-87. 
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COLLECTOR’S FIELD BOOK 


JEFFERSON DAVIS AND HIS GENERALS, 1861 


The photograph which is printed herewith is of an oil 
painting, artist unknown, in the collection of Member 
A. M. Craighead. It depicts a battlefield meeting of, 
from left to right, Generals P. G. T. Beauregard and 
T. J. Jackson, Jefferson Davis, Colonel J. E. B. Stuart, 
and General J. E. Johnston. The portraits are good, 
especially that of Davis, with whose likeness the artist 
seems to have taken special pains. 

The uniforms of the officers are orthodox, except 
that Beauregard wears a red forage cap with gold trim, 
and Jackson's cap is gray with gold trim. It may be 
that the artist has attempted to depict Jackson's treasured 
and oft-discussed old cadet cap, which he wore early in 
the War. Davis’ costume is interesting: he has fol- 
lowed his own uniform regulations as closely as he 
could, and still be attired as a civilian. “All officers 
shall wear a tunic of gray cloth, known as cadet gray, 
and double-breasted for all grades.” Davis and the 
officers are all clothed in the identical shade of gray. 
Give Davis some brass buttons and close the lapels of 
his frock coat and he would be as military as the others, 
even with his light straw hat. 

The picture is apparently intended to represent a 
meeting on the field of First Bull Run, 21 July, 1861. 
Like most interesting battlefield pictures, it is a mix- 
ture of fact and fancy. While all five of the persons 
depicted were on the field that day, it is not recorded 
that they met together until late at night, and neither 
Jackson nor Stuart was present at that meeting. Earlier 
in the day, Davis had arrived, met Johnston near Portici, 
pushed on to the scene of action, and after darkness 
had fallen, met Beauregard at the latter's headquarters 
at Manassas where Davis, Johnston, and Beauregard 
conferred. 

While, in theory, the five could have met on 22 July 
there is no record of it, and it rained rather hard and 
steadily all day. The artist does not indicate a rainy 
day in the picture. 

A process of elimination will indicate that the only 
likely meeting was the one referred to above. The next 
active field that Davis visited was a part of the Penin- 
sular Campaign in the Summer of 1862, and Beauregard 
was not present, having been transferred West on 
26 January 1862. Johnston was wounded in May of 
1862 and, after convalescing, was also transferred West 


for the greater part of the rest of the War. Jackson, 
of course, was fatally wounded at Chancellorsville in 
May, 1863. Thus, by 26 January 1862, one or more of 
the participants was well away from Davis’ periphery. 
Since Stuart and Jackson are in the picture and never 
served in the West, the picture cannot represent a meet- 
ing of Davis with his Western commanders later in 
the war. 

The absence of detail in the collar insignia and 
sleeve embellishment preclude an attempt to date the 
picture by observing the military rank of the persons 
depicted. 

The round shor fizzing in the foreground may be the 
artist's attempt to lend a battlefield atmosphere, or it 
may stem from an apochryphal story which grew out 
of the Southern press’ enthusiasm for “Old Bory” just 
after Sumter and Bull Run. According to the story, 
a six-pounder solid shor struck Beauregard’s horse one 
foot from the General's leg. 

A. M. Craighead 
Thomas Thiele 


AN INDIAN “UNIFORM” COAT 


Since the armies of the white man first made contact 
with the native North Americans, the Indian has been 
using parts of uniforms and regulation insignia to add 
color to his already picturesque costume. Army coat 
buttons (General Service circa 1870)! were used on 
the fronts of ~radle boards to amuse the small Mescalero 
Apaches. Buttons of this same type were also used on 
the end of a buckskin thong to keep the pumpkin seed 
rings from coming off in a Mohave ring and pin game.” 
In at least one instance a dress helmet shield was used 
to decorate the coat front of a Paiute Chief in the latter 
part of the 19th century.’ There are numerous records 
both written and photographic that depict the Indian 
wearing the white man’s uniform which he acquired 
eithe- as a gift or as the spoils of war. One notable 
example is the Shawnee, Tecumseh, who was commis- 
sioned a Brigadier General in the British Army during 
the War of 1812 and given a uniform fitting his rank.‘ 





| Peabody Museum No. 62193. Harvard University 

2 Peabody Museum No. 10086. 

3 Fighting inaians of the West. Martin F. Schmitt and Dee 
Brown, New York, 1948, p. 282. 

+ Painting by W. Langdon Kihn. 
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PHOTO PEABODY MISEUM 








The coat pictured above is one of the few existing 
examples of a uniform of British or American design 
manufactured by Indians of native materials.’ It was 
made by Iroquois Indians in New York in the early 
1800's of tanned deer hide. The collar and cuffs are dec- 
orated with porcupine quills that have been dyed red, 
white and black. The epaulettes® are made of fringed 
buckskin decorated with quiliwork to match the rest of 
the coat. The horizontal bars on the ccai front are made 
of wool strouding or baize which was imported from 
England for trade with the Indians. These bars are of 





5 Peabody Museum No. 64510. 
6 These are also suggestive of wings. Ed. 





alternate red and blue and terminate in false buttons 
made of white glass trade beads arranged in a circle. 

The bullet pouch aad horn do not belong with the 
coat but are shown to indicate common usage. The 
pouch was manufactured in Ontario by Iroquois Indians 
before 1792.’ It is decorated with imitation “wampum” 
made from black and white glass. The powder horn is 
a Buffalo horn with ivory inlay and is not of Indian 
construction.® 

Authorities believe this coat was probably manu- 
factured for sale to the white traders, and not intended 


for tribal use. 
Stanley J. Olsen 





7 Peabody Museum No. 288. 
8 Peabody Museum No. 41-62-10/23453. 


ANSON MILLS’ FIRST CARTRIDGE BELT 


Among a small collection presented the West Point 
Museum in 1953 by the late Philip J. Medicus, Sr., 
is the original patent model of Anson Mills’ first cart- 
ridge belt. This particular belt, the first of several 
designed by Mills, is mentioned by him only in passing 
in his autobiography. Manufactured for him by the 


A. MILLS. 
CARTRIDGE BELT. 


No. 67,898. Patented Aug. 20, 1867. 
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post saddler at Fort Bridger, Wyoming, it was patented 
20 August 1867 as an “Improvement in Cartridge- 
Belts.” 

It is evident that Mills made several of these belts 
from his statement that “the men wore thei belts 
around their waists . Yet none apparently were 
known to Stanley J. Olsen when he wrote his excellent 
article on the development of the cartridge belt 
(MC&GH, March, 1954). In addition, the title of the 
patent leads to speculation that other such belts had 
been or were at that time being developed. 

As described by Mills, the invention consisted of “a 
combination of a series of light cylindrical receptacles 
a a, for cartridges, with a pliable belt, A, to be worn 
about the waist, with or without shoulder-straps, and 
which may be readily lengthened or shortened. . . .” The 
belt itself is quite interesting in that it differs in several 
respects from those illustrated by Olsen. The model is 
made of leather, but Mills noted that though he pre- 
ferred this material, it could be as easily constructed of 
canvas, webbing, or “other suitable fabric.” 

The cartridge loops are stitched to the outside of the 
belt. To protect the cartridges from dust and weather a 
leather flap covers over the loops. This flap is separated 
into sections so that portions may be raised without 
exposing cartridges further around the belt. The flap 
is secured by small brass buttons. 

Among the factors which Mills felt to be of import- 
ance in adopting such a system was its lightness as 
compared to the cartridge box, a more even distribu- 
tion of weight, adjustability, pliability, and comfort. 
However, this, like other of Mills’ developments was 
passed over by the Government until 1878. 

Milton F. Perry 





1 United States Patent Office, Letters Patent No. 67,898. 
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QUESTION: GRENADIERS 
Although it is well known that several American 


regiments in the Revolution followed the European 
system to the extent of having specially uniformed 
light infantry companies, I have never seen references 
to or illustrations of American grenadiers or pioneers 
during the time of the Revolution. Did any such exist? 
If so, how were they uniformed and equipped? 

J. R. Fowler 


QUESTION: FLASHES 
One occasionally reads of the “flash” or bunch of 
ribbons worn at the rear of the collar by the British 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers as a holdover from the time when 
the pigtail was worn and the flash used to protect the 
uniform from the grease or tar applied to the hair. Was 
the flash a standard article of wear when the hair was 


long, or was it peculiar to this regiment? 
J. R. Fowler 


ANSWER: CAVALRY SABERS 
(Vol. V, p. 108) 
Taking Mr. Stryker’s questions in reverse order, the 


reason why the cavalry saber was moved from the near 
to the off side of the saddle is made clear in the follow- 
ing quotation from p. 163 of Gen. W. H. Carter's 
Horses, Saddles and Bridles (3rd edition, 1906) : 


The long boot for carrying the carbine or rifle is 
hung under the !eft leg. This method throws a great 
deal of weight on the pommel, is not comfortable 
for the rider and interferes with the proper use of 
the left leg and foot, but it has been adopted because 
the long rifle with bolt action cannot be conveniently 
carried in the short carbine boot in rear of the right 
leg. The saber is attached to the saddle on the right 
side by small straps, one of which passes through the 
rings on the front end of the bar and the other 
through the cinch ring. 

The clue to the “when” of Mr. Stryker’s question, 
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then, is clearly the determination of the time of the 
adoption of the “long boot” mentioned by Gen. Carter. 
The following excerpt from the “Professional Notes” 
appearing on p. 264 of the September 1896 issue of the 
Journal of the United States Cavalry Association, Fort 


Leavenworth, Kansas, supplies us with this information: 

The Ordnance Department has adopted and is now 
issuing a long leather boot, or scabbard, as it is now 
called on the invoices, for carrying the new carbine. 
This does away with the sling-belt, and attaches the 
gun entirely to the horse, instead of to the man. 
This change has long been a subject for discussion 
among cavalry officers of all nations. The finest 
cavalry in Europe, in the opinion of competent — 
critics, has gone to the other extreme and attached 
the carbine entirely to the man. 

An incident in the history of the Fifth Cavalry 
caused an order to be issued some years ago, that 
the carbine should never be left on the horse when 
dismounting. In Indian warfare the necessity for 
having the gun always ready was constantly im- 
pressed upon the men. With the new scabbard, it is 
improbable that the carbine will always be removed 
when the trooper dismounts. 

It is mot understood whether the new drill regu- 
lations, which ure now nearly ready for distribution, 
and which will probably be issued during October, 
provide for the change or not. It is not likely, 
however, that the Ordnance Department would make 
so radical a change in equipment without proper 
authority for doing so. As issued, the straps are 
arranged for attaching the scabbard under the left 
leg, butt to the front. This necessitates removal of 
the saber to the right side. In the absence of in- 
structions, some troops are attaching the scabbard to 
the right side, leaving the saber as now carried. 
This, of course, requires the trooper to pass around 
the horse's head to draw out the carbine. 


“The new carbine” mentioned is, of course, the U.S. 
Magazine Carbine, Model 1896—Krag-Jorgenson. Thus 
it would appear that the saber was moved from the 
near side to the off side in 1896. 

During this period the pages of the Cavalry Journal 
are replete with articles and letters sent in by cavalry 
officers concerning their views of the advantages and 
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disadvantages of the equipment then regulation and 
that proposed. There are a number of gripes to the 
effect that this placement of the rifle scabbard inter- 
fered with the trooper’s handling of his mount, for the 
rifle barrel (resting in its scabbard, muzzle down and 
to the rear) interposed between the trooper’s left leg 
and the side of the horse, rendering it difficult to use 
that leg in controlling the horse. But in one of the 
earlier issues of this publication is found a similar com- 
plaint about the positioning of the carbine boot behind 
the trooper’s right leg . . . the earlier method. It was 
the same kick: that the carbine barrel interposed be- 
tween the trooper’s right leg and the side of the horse; 
with the further complaint that the unprotected carbine 
muzzle was apt to become clogged with mud. 

There are articles written by officers who had under- 
taken experimentation, claiming that the new rifle, in 
its left forward position, and because of its added 
weight, caused an undue diagonal pull on that part of 
the saddle and thus created a strain on the mount. These 
enterprising individuals began to shift the various items 
of equipment to different points on the saddle (one of 
them even got the saddlebags placed across the pom- 
mel! ), and some undertook to modify the rifle scabbard 
according to their own ideas, and to fasten it at various 
points on the saddle. 

Some wrote letters citing the benefits enjoyed by 
European cavalry by having the mounted man carry 
his rifle slung across his own back.' And there are 
letters from officers who had caused this method of 
carrying to be tried in their own commands, and had 
found the jouncing of the rifle thus slung to be quite 
an annoying matter when on the march. But at least 
one officer thought the innovation was a good idea: N. 
F. McClure, a first lieutenant in the Fifth Cavalry, wrote 
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in rebuttal the following letter, which appeared in the 


Cavalry Journal December 1896 issue: 


In the Cavalry Journal for September, 1896, I saw 
an article which rather criticized our new carbine 
scabbard. It seems to me that the new scabbard 
is far superior to the old carbine boot. The latter 
protected the barrel and sight very poorly, and the 
fact that the entire weight practically hung from 
one point of the saddle, together with the swinging 
of the carbine while the horse was in motion, fre- 
quently caused sore backs. This swinging motion 
was also very inconvenient for the rider, his heel 
thumping the barrel and his elbow striking the stock. 

When the carbine-sling was used with the old 
boot, the combination formed then a veritable death 
trap, for if a man’s horse fell with him or threw him, 
he could scarcely escape serious injury. In some 
regiments the carbine sling was not used at all; 
in others, the swivel-hook was not snapped to the 
carbine until just before dismounting. 

By changing the straps the carbine can be carried 
on either side of the horse with the new boot. To 
a man of ordinary activity it makes little difference 
whether the saber is on the right side and the carbine 
on the left, or vice versa. He can draw either from 
either side, whether on foot or on his horse. Drill 
regulations could prescribe that. With this new 
scabbard the carbine should always be drawn from 
the boot before dismounting, or immediately after 
dismounting. When the withers of the horse get 
sore on the opposite side of the horse from that 
on which the carbine hangs, then by changing the 
carbine to the same side as the sore, the pressure on 
that spot will be much decreased. A moment's 
thought will show the reason for this, and the ad- 
vantage of being able to put the carbine on either 
side. 

Our new scabbard is a good thing. Let us welcome 
all such improvements and hold on to them. 

James S. Hutchins 


| The Swedish Life Grenadier Squadron, the household cavalry 
unit, still carries its carbines slung in this manner, the trooper's 
back being protected by a leather guard which is incorporated 
in his shoulder slings.—Ed. 


LIEUTENANT FRANCIS HAWKES CAMERON, 
CONFEDERATE STATES MARINE CORPS 


The accompanying carte de visite portrait of Lieutenant 
Cameron, C.S.M.C., is the most revealing evidence thus 
far uncovered in a search for information on the dress 
of the Confederate States Marine Corps. However, it 
leaves much to be desired in the way of headgear and 
trousers. With the exception of the gold sleeve braid 
used to indicate rank, the frock coat appears to be 
of the navy pattern, doubled breasted with rolled collar.! 
The dark color of the coat in the photograph suggests 
the regulation steel gray. The use of the army method 
of indicating rank by woven sleeve braid, rather than 
the regulation navy stripes and looped stripes of gold 
lace, leads me to believe that this might have been the 





| Uniform and Dress, Army and Navy of the Confederate States 
of America, facsimile reproduction by Ray Riling and Robert 
Halter, New Hope, Pa., 1952. 
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prescribed method for the Corps. I have found a water- 
color of Lieutenant Henry M. Doak, C.S.M.C., whose 
rank is indicated in the same manner; however, there 
is the possibility that this likeness of Doak was done 
while he was still an officer in a Tennessee regiment. 

Francis Hawkes Cameron, a native of North Carolina 
and a former officer in the United States Marine Corps, 
was Commissioned as second lieutenant in the Confeder- 
ate Marine Corps, September 1861, and in October 1862, 
was promoted to first lieutenant. For a short time, 
Cameron was in command of Camp Beall, the Marine 
Corps Camp of Instruction at Drewry’s Bluff, Virginia. 
After the war he continued his military career in the 
North Carolina State militia, and from 1893-1897, 
served as state Adjutant-General with the rank of briga- 
dier-general.? 

Lee A. Wallace, Jr. 


2Clement A. Evans (ed.), Confederate Military History IV 
(North Carolina), p. 419. 














Above: A spirited exchange of information is enjoyed at the New York meeting by (from left to right) Major J. Duncan Camp- 
bell, Mr. Leonard Babin, Mr. John Owens, Major John Magruder and Messrs. Martin Fine and Peter Dattilo. We regret not being 
able to identify the gentleman between Mr. Owens and Major Magruder. Photograph by Richard Dean 


Below: In a quiet corner of the meeting rooms, Editor-in-Chief Todd seizes an opportunity to review some material in consultation 
with Messrs. Tom Parker, Carl Pugliese and Irving Browning. Photograph by Richard Dean 
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GAZETTE 


The Secretary has announced the approval of the Board 
of Governors of the following gentlemen as active mem- 


bers of THE COMPANY: 


Ed Agramonte, Yonkers, New York 

William L. Boggs, Columbus, Ohio 

Paul Bretegnier, Paris, France 

Percival W. Cahill, Johannesburg, South Africa 
Dr. Prentiss D. Cheney, Jerseyville, Illinois 

J. Harold Cobb, Hamden, Connecticut 

James Courtice, Kinderhook, New York 

Captain Arthur V. Crego, U.S.A. 

Marcus Cunliffe, Manchester, England 

Guy D’Ambert, Orleans, France 

Colonel J. K. H. ae Roo van Alderwerelt, R.N.A. 
W. Terrell Dickey, Louisville, Kentucky 

Hilaire du Berrier, New York, New York 
Colonel Edward H. Forney, U.S.M.C. 

Joseph Robert Fowler, Santa Monica, California 
Rudolph W. Gleichman, Baltimore, Maryland 
Major James F. Greene, Jr., U.S.A. 

R. G. Griffis, Devon, England 

Captain Robert B. Hankins, U.S.A. 

Lt. Col. Louis A. Holmes, Grand Island, Nebraska 
J. J. M. Horlick, Oxon, England 

Rudolph Max Kauffmann, Chevy Chase, Maryland 
Brig. Gen. William L. Kay, U.S.A. 

Lt. Col. Walter J. Landry, Jr., U.S.A. 

John P. Lauth, Newport, Rhode Island 

Edwin S. Lewis, Berryville, Virginia 

Maj. Gen. D. W. McGowan, Trenton, New Jersey 
John H. McMurray, Bound Brook, New Jersey 
John C. McMurray, Bound Brook, New Jersey 
Philip Jay Medicus, New York, New York 
Nicholas Niles, Jr., Mendham, New Jersey 

Major Joe F. Petit, U.S.A. 

Major Edwin P. Rutan, Drexel Hill, Penna. 
Georg Schaefer, Hamburg, Germany 

Fred Slaton, Jr., Madisonville, Kentucky 

Frederic Matthew Stiner, Baltimore, Maryland 
Major William H. Tomlinson, U.S.A. 


. 2 * 


The Annual Meeting for 1954 was held on 15-16 May, 
in the magnificent armory of New York's “Grand Old 
Seventh” Regiment. Colonel Harry Disston, the regi- 
mental commander, served as the gracious official host, 
in surroundings filled with the traditions and graphic 
history of this famous regiment. It was indeed an 
inspiring setting for all who were fortunate enough to 
attend this Fourth Meeting. 

The members’ exhibits, displayed in special rooms 
provided for that purpose and under the watchful eyes of 
regimental guards in full dress uniforms, were opened 
for inspection on Saturday morning. The scope and 
historical importance of the prints, uniforms, weapons 
and miniatures placed on exhibit far exceeded expecta- 
tions. A detailed listing of the displays would run to 
several pages, and could not do justice to their unique 
and historic value. The entire presentation was a treas- 
ure house of military artifacts and graphics, which did 





"Garnished” with a “Rifleman's cap’, President Larter briefly 
addresses those present at the fourth annual dinner of the 
Company. Photograph by Richard Dean 
great credit to those members who so generously parti- 
cipated, and gave all who were privileged to be there 
an experience long to remember. 

On the afternoon of the 15th, attending members 
viewed the Armed Forces Day parade from a special 
section in the reviewing stands, provided through the 
courtesy of the Commanding General, First Army. 

The Company Dinner was held that evening in the 
Regimental Mess, with special favors and decorations 
providing a new and appropriate touch to the occasion, 
and to the traditional introduction and welcome of new 
members. 

On the morning of the 16th, the newly inaugurated 
discussion groups assembled in the armory club rooms. 
The interest in these groups evidenced by members 
concerned with various fields of collecting and study 
indicates that this feature may well become a permanent 
part of future meetings. 

While attendance was good, it did not reach the 
volume anticipated for a meeting in the New York 
City area, particularly when it is realized that the muster 
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roll is now considerably larger than has been the case 
in previous years. Planning for a larger number of 
members than came resu!ted in expenditures for the 
meeting which exceeded the revenue. Ways and means 
to encourage a larger attendance, to provide a more 
accurate check on actual attendance, and to ensure 
that each meeting is a self-sustained activity will be 
matters brought up for discussion and solution at the 
fall meeting of the Board of Governors. 

The unfortunate and sudden illness of the Committee 
Chairman—our Secretary, Captain Charles West—which 
occurred at the beginning of the meeting, not only 
denied him the fruits of his long and arduous labors, 
but it also permitted us to toast him at dinner only “in 
absentia.” To that toast are now added the wholehearted 
thanks of THE COMPANY for his efforts, and sincere 
wishes for his complete recovery. 


. * * 


On 10 August the U. S. Marine Corps opened its per- 
manent exhibit at the National Museum amid much 
fanfare. This show is the direct result of the work of 
Governor John Magruder, Major, U.S.M.C.R., with the 
close assistance of Member Mendel L. Peterson, Acting 
Curator of History of the Museum, and help from many 
other COMPANY members. We urge every member 
passing through Washington to stop off long enough 
to visit the new gallery. 


* * : 


Within recent months several libraries have been asked 
by the Historical Branch of the Artillery School at Fort 
Sill for help on an elaborate project the Branch has 
undertaken to compile histories of all Artillery com- 
mands. Having had a little experience in this sort of 
writing, we offer the School our congratulations and 
the Branch our sympathies for tackling what will be 
an immense and often heartbreaking job. We also 
offer some free advice. First, make certain exactly why 
these histories are to be written. Second, carefully study 
how such histories have been handled in the past cen- 
tury by the big European armies. And third, get a 
permanent staff of writers who have both commanded a 
battery and majored in sociology. Even with them it 
will be a tough job. 


7 * * 


The West Point Museum is continuing its research 
project, announced in the military press last spring, on 
General George S. Patton, Jr. and his celebrated pistols. 
The presence of two of these guns in the Museum led 
to a routine investigation of when and how he wore 





them, and from this small start the project has grown 
to considerable dimensions. Members of General Pat- 
ton's family and his friends and comrades in arms of 
all ranks, have contributed a wealth of information on 
this colorful soldier. Even so, there is more to be 
learned and more legends to be dispelled before the story 
can be considered complete. The West Point Museum 
would welcome hearing from anyone who can furnish 
first-hand data on any of the Patton pistols. 


* * 7 


At its May meeting the recently formed American So- 
ciety of Arms Collectors voted to establish a category 
of honorary members as a form of recognition for those 
persons “who have made outstanding contributions to 
the fields of collecting and preserving arms and armor.” 
We are happy to announce that the first two men se- 
lected by the Association for such recognition are 
both members of the COMPANY: Governor and Con- 
sulting Editor Harold L. Peterson and Stephen V. 
Grancsay, Curator of Arms and Armor at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 


* * * 


Our traveling members report two recent shows in 
Paris which deserve mention here. During one week 
in the latter part of June, at the Palais des Sports, there 
was held “Les Nuits de l'Armee.” Over 4000 men par- 
ticipated in this brilliant spectacle which rivaled the 
great British military tournaments. The program in- 
cluded the Foreign Legion band, paratroopers, three 
patrols of African camel corps, mounted elements of 
the Republican Guard of Paris, Algerian Tirailleurs 
Spahis, the Ist Infantry in the uniforms of Louis XIV 
and Napoleon I, bands aplenty, and numerous other 
events. Although a tournament of some age, “Les Nuits” 
was not held for many years until revived in 1952. Easily 
worth a special trip. 

The other exhibition concerns the coronation of Na- 
poleon I at Notre Dame in Paris in 1804. It is being 
held in the Museum of Notre Dame, 10 Rue du Cloitre, 
from July through October. Members will particularly 
enjoy the soldiers made by Madame Metayer to repre- 
sent the regiments at the coronation. They are in plastic 
of regular size, and in extraordinary detail. 

Speaking of military shows in Paris, we can recom- 
mend two permanent museums worth the attention of 
every visiting member. The Museum of the Army at 
Les Invalides is immense beyond one’s dreams (prob- 
ably it is the largest military museum in the world), 
but rather conventional in its exhibits. Smaller but far 
more modern and colorful is the Museum of the Navy 


at the Palais de Chaillot. We will have more to say 
about these great collections in future issues. 

Incidentally, any member going to Paris to carry on 
research at these museums, at the National Library, or 
elsewhere should carry his COMPANY card for identifi- 
cation and also communicate beforehand with our Sec- 
retary. 

* * * 

We have heard that the makers of Southern Comfort 
—and we trust the membership is quite aware of 
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what this product is—plan to use several colorful figures 
of militiamen of the Old South in their advertising. The 
drawings have been made by new Member W. Terrill 
Dickey. This step is quite a landmark and we trust 
it will be only the first of a series of such pictures of 
old uniforms to appear. After the untold thousands 
of dollars worth of free advertising the Schenley Com- 
pany afforded the British Army it seems time that our 
troops got some attention. Certainly some of us in 
the past have tried hard enough to put the idea across. 


NOTES ON PUBLICATIONS 


In the last issue of MC&H we announced that Member 
A. Merwyn Carey's new book on British gunsmiths was 
scheduled for release in September. This volume is 
now off the press, and we are happy to report that it is 
indeed a fine one. Entitled English, Irish and Scottish 
Firearms Makers (Thomas Y. Crowell Company $5.00), 
it closely follows the excellent format and typography 
of Carey's earlier American Firearms Makers, with not- 
able improvement in the halftone illustrations. Over 
1.750 individual entries are included, and some of these 
cover two or more firm or family names. Thus perhaps 
there are actually as many as 2,000 individuals or com- 
panies identified. 

Collectors of British arms and of guns of the Ameri- 
can Colonial Period do not need to be told what a boon 
this book will be to them. There has never before been 
such a list available. Always it was necessary to check 
through several small and inadequate lists in a tiring 
and all-too-frequently useless search for some data on 
the maker of a given gun. Those who have suffered 
through such experiences will vote “Doc” Carey their 
sincere thanks. 

Finally, there is also the handsome dust jacket of 
‘redcoat” red which we are proud to announce was 
designed by Associate Editor Tom Parker. 


* * 7 


Editor-in-Chief Frederick P. Todd also finds a place in 
these columns this issue with the preliminary announce- 
ment by the Henry Regnery Company of Chicago that 
it will reprint Soldiers of the American Army in a 
revised edition. Fritz Kredel, who did the drawings for 
the 1941 edition, will add about ten more pictures 


and redesign some of the original ones. Col. Todd will 


again write the texts to accompany the new plates and 
make some minor changes in the previous texts. The 
publishers hope to have the book ready for sale this 
Christmas at a somewhat lower cost than the first edi- 
tion. A fuller comment on the new plates and the extent 
of the changes, as well as other pertinent data will 
follow when the book appears. 


* * - 


Inasmuch as there has been no printed guide to the 
regimental histories of Great Britain, we especially 
welcome The Guards, a select list of books from the 
Army collection of the Caterham Hill Branch, Caterham 
and Warlingham District of the Surrey County Library. 
This attractive mimeographed pamphlet of fifteen pages 
lists 82 titles, regimental histories, personal narrative, 
and colours of the five regiments of Foot Guards. Also 
included are some general reference publications on the 
British Army as a whole. 


* * * 


Several publications of interest have recently been re- 
leased by the Public Library of Johannesburg, South 
Africa. The first of these is Major G. Tylden’s The 
Armed Forces of South Africa, with an Appendix on 
the Commandos (25s), which is primarily an alphabeti- 
cal list of more than 600 South African units from 1659 
to 1946, giving salient points in the history of each 
unit, members who distinguished themselves, engage- 
ments fought, and uniforms worn. Second is a Catalogue 
of British Regimental Histories with Notes on their 
Service in South Africa. This 64 page compilation is 
mimeographed on the recto of each leaf and gives the 
full citations for each regimental history in the Public 
Library's collection. Brief notes outline the service and 
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length of stay of each regiment in South Africa. Finally, 
there is a third mimeographed publication entitled 
Some Regimental Histories of South African Units 
which contains 32 titles and citations. All are available 
from the Public Library, Market Square, Johannesburg. 


* * * 


Tailor & Cutter, Ltd., Gerard Street, London, W.1, has 
just released a useful publication for those interested 
in modern British uniforms. Entitled Service Uniforms 
for Officers of the Royal Navy, the Army, Royal Aw 
Force, Women’s Royal Army Corps, Women’s Royal 
Air Force, it contains 10 leaves and an inserted leaf 
printed on both sides with the title “Lace Changes for 
Officers”. It is illustrated with front and back pictures 


plus four inserted plates. 


7 * - 


In the March issue the appearance of the first number 
of the new Swiss publication Armes Anciennes was 
reported. Ac that time its plans for the future were 
indefinite. Now, however, the second issue has appeared 
and it is announced that henceforth it will appear twice 
a year and that three years will constitute a volume. 
The second issue is even b. than the first, with 
articles on the current Innsbr . . tion, the origin 
of the flintlock, and a study henticity of a 
shield in the Geneva Museum of History. Also 
there is a very helpful bibliograr current arms 
publications, both European and American. Subscription 
price per year is 8,50 francs. Those interested should 
write the editor, René Géroudet, 4 Place Claparéde, 


Geneva. 
* + * 





Also on the subject of arms is The Ultimate in Rifle 
Precision, edited by Col. Townsend Whelen (The Stack- 
pole Company $6.00). This 1954 edition is the latest 
appearance of the Bench Rest Shooters Association's 
somewhat irregular yearbook. The present volume con- 
tains nothing of an historical nature, but any shooter 
interested in precision shooting, whether with a bench 
rifle or any other kind of gun,will find much of interest 
in the many fine technical chapters. 


RECORDS 


One of the most interesting facets of a nation’s 
military tradition is found in its music. Thus it is 
indeed a pleasure to report the recent release by Elektra 
of a 10-inch long-playing record entitled “Songs and 
Ballads of America’s Wars”. The pieces are sung by 
Frank Warner, who is well known among _ those 
interested in folk music as an enthusiastic collector of 
songs related to American history. The selection of 
songs is most interesting,with three related to the French 
and Indian War, three to the Revolution, one to the 
War of 1812, and six (three Union and three Con- 
federate) to the Civil War. Some of these, such as the 
“Bonnie Blue Flag”, “The Battle Cry of Freedom” and 
“Paul Jones” are well known songs that have often 
been heard before, but there are also a number of hither- 
to unrecorded pieces that will delight any collector. 
Recordings of American war songs and military music 
are very hard to find, and it is hoped that this record will 
meet with sufficient success to encourage Elektra to 
issue others. Available from most record shops or from 
Elektra Records, 361 Bleecker Street, New York City 


14, $4.45. 
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